‘Christmas  Carol’  here  Monday 


by  DARREN  MILLER 

Wartburg's  Artist  Series  will  present  the  Nebraska 
Theatre  Caravan,  which  will  perform  their  version  of 
Charles  Dickens’  class  "A  Christmas  Carol,”  Mon¬ 
day,  Nov.  26,  at  8  p.m.  in  Neumann  Auditorium. 

“Judging  by  the  number  of  tickets  sold,  I'm  expect¬ 
ing  a  large  crowd,”  Artist  Series  Director  Franklin 
Williams  said.  “It's  a  favorite  and  appeals  to  people  of 
all  ages.  Everyone  knows  the  story  and  it's  simply 
part  of  the  Christmas  season." 

Charles  Jones,  artistic  director  of  the  Omaha 
Community  Playhouse,  adopted  Dickens' tale.  Itfea- 
tures  actors,  singers  and  musicians  presenting 
numerous  traditional  Christmas  carols. 


The  carols  complement  the  story  of  Ebenezer 
Scrooge  and  the  rest  of  the  familiar  characters  from 
the  book,  written  in  1843. 

"It  [the  performance]  has  to  differ  some  from  the 
book,”  Williams  said.  "But  if  I  had  to  pick  the  show 
that  people  enjoy  the  most,  it's  the  one." 

The  Nebraska  Theatre  Caravan,  which  is  the  pro¬ 
fessional  wing  of  the  Omaha  Community  Playhouse, 
has  15  members  in  the  company  but  balloons  to  73 
when  it  makes  its  national  tours  with  "A  Christmas 
Carol.” 

The  production  of  the  well-known  tale  has  been 
performed  more  than  600  times  during  national 
tours. 


“A  Christmas  Carol”  will  be  presented  Monday,  Nov. 
26  at  8  p.m.  in  Neumann  Auditorium. 


Senate  analyzes  student  concerns 


Senior  Todd  Anderson,  a  Student  Senate  ombudsperson,  works  at  a  desk  In  the 
new  Senate  Office  located  in  Buhr  Lounge.  Senate  outlined  goals  and  discussed 
student  concerns  In  a  special  meeting  Sunday,  Nov.  11,  at  Dr.  Kent  Hawley's 
home.  Pat  Simmons  photo. 


by  CRAIG  SESKER 

Student  Senate  discussed  goalsand 
campus  concerns  in  a  special  meeting 
at  the  home  of  Dr.  Kent  Hawley,  vice 
president  for  student  affairs,  Sunday, 
Nov.  11. 

Installation  of  phones  in  the  dorm 
rooms,  improving  security  in  the  park¬ 
ing  lots  and  importance  of  fo  da- 
tional  studies  were  three  of  the  major 
issues  analyzed  at  the  meeting.  Stu¬ 
dent  Body  President  Teresa  Zimmer¬ 
man  sees  student  involvement  as  a 
key  to  solving  these  problems  and 
dealing  with  other  topics  of  concern. 

"One  of  the  major  things  we're  try¬ 
ing  to  do  is  to  increase  student  aware¬ 
ness  and  representation,"  Zimmerman 
said 

“Student  Senate  is  the  only  means 
in  which  students  are  able  to  voice  an 
opinion,"  she  said.  "As  for  communi¬ 
cation  about  problems,  it's  very  bene¬ 
ficial.” 

Hawley  agrees  that  the  organization 
plays  a  significant  role  each  year  at 
Wartburg  and  attributes  this  to  an 
excellent  group  of  senators. 

“Student  Senate  is  responsive  to 
students  and  has  direct  input  into  the 
decision-making  process,"  Hawley 
said.  “The  meeting  helped  evaluate 
some  current  goals.  They're  trying  to 
identify  things  which  they  can  do  some¬ 
thing  about." 

One  concern  is  the  importance  of 
foundational  studies,  primarily  Natu¬ 


ral  World.  Although  the  course  has 
only  been  in  existence  for  four  years 
and  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage. 
Senate  believes  the  class  is  achieving 
aimless  goals. 

Senate  has  an  academic  ombuds¬ 
person  working  with  Dr.  Ed  Welch, 
vice  president  for  academic  affairs,  in 
an  attempt  to  resolve  the  problem. 

Another  item  discussed  was  the 
amount  of  vandalism  occuring  in  the 
parking  se^ions,  mainly  D-lot,  the  lot 
farthestfrom  campus.  There  have  been 
reports  of  stolen  car  stereos,  missing 
hubcaps  and  a  smashed  car  roof. 

Although  Senate  can't  take  direct 
action  on  an  issue,  they  can  voice  their 
opinions  to  people  in  charge  of  ser¬ 
vices  and  activities. 

"As  far  as  taking  legal  action,  we 
don't  have  any  jurisdiction,"  Zimmer¬ 
man  said.  “The  security  problem  in  D- 
lot  would  have  to  be  referred  to  the 
security  department.  All  we  can  do  is 
express  concern." 

Other  topics  talked  about  were  the 
idea  of  having  phones  in  dorm  rooms 
and  improving  faculty-student  rela¬ 
tions. 

The  concerns  expressed  in  the  meet¬ 
ing  have  established  some  momen¬ 
tum  for  Senate  after  a  slow  start  be¬ 
cause  it  lacked  a  permanent  office. 

"We  had  a  difficult  time  in  getting 
organized,”  said  Zimmerman.  "Now 
that  our  office  is  open  [across  from  the 
Den]  we  are  making  progress.” 


Wartburg,  Waldorf  approve  WC2, 
seek  to  expand  student  options 


Wartburg  and  Waldorf,  sister  institutions  of  the 
American  Lutheran  Church  in  Forest  City,  have 
approved  a  cooperative  program  designed  to  "expand 
options  for  students.” 

The  WC2  program,  as  it  has  been  named,  allows 
qualified  Waldorf  graduates  planning  to  seek  a  four- 
year  degree  to  spend  an  additional  year  on  the  Wal¬ 
dorf  campus  before  transferring  to  Wartburg. 

After  earning  an  Associate  degree  at  Waldorf,  the 
student  spends  the  junior  year  on  the  Waldorf  cam¬ 
pus  taking  a  combination  of  Wartburg  and  Waldorf 
courses.  The  final  year  is  completed  at  Wartburg. 

“It  is  an  attempt  to  expand  options  for  students," 
said  Dr.  Ed  Welch,  vice  president  for  academic  affairs 
and  dean  of  the  faculty  at  Wartburg.  “It  provides  an 
alternative  plan  for  residential  students  who  are  in 
the  process  of  deciding  if  they  are  interested  in  con¬ 
tinuing  their  education  beyond  the  two-year  pro¬ 
gram.  It  gives  them  exposure  to  junior  and  senior 
level  courses." 

Dr.  Susanne  Tjornhom,  dean  of  the  college  and 
vice  president  for  academic  affairs  at  Waldorf  sees 
the  program  as  a  "marvelous  opportunity"  for  more 
than  just  Waldorf  students. 

"We  at  Waldorf  College  are  excited  at  the  prospect 
of  offering  a  third  year  of  college  classes  on  our 
campus,”  she  said.  "We  feel  that  WC2  is  a  marvelous 
opportunity,  not  only  for  Waldorf  students  who  want 
to  spend  another  year  on  campus,  but  also  for  those 


people  in  the  community  who  have  looked  for  an 
opportunity  to  work  toward  a  four-year  degree.  The 
faculty,  administration  and  Board  of  Regents  have 
unanimously  and  enthusiastically  endorsed  the  pro¬ 
gram.  We  look  forward  to  a  long  and  fulfilling  rela¬ 
tionship  with  Wartburg  College.” 

The  program  is  open  to  both  traditional  and  non- 
traditional  students,  and  to  full-time  and  part-time 
students. 

Five  majors,  all  building  upon  existing  programsat 
Waldorf,  are  offered  under  this  plan:  accounting, 
business  administration/management,  business  admin¬ 
istration/marketing,  computer  information  systems 
and  computer  science. 

The  Wartburg-sponsored  classes  at  Waldorf  will 
be  taught  by  either  Wartburg  faculty  or  qualified 
faculty  members  at  Waldorf. 

In  order  to  meet  Wartburg's  graduation  require¬ 
ments,  full-time  students  will  need  to  take  six  Wart¬ 
burg-sponsored  courses  during  the  junior  year  as 
well  as  four  Waldorf-sponsored  courses.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  some  courses  will  be  offered  on  weekends. 

The  charges  to  the  student  during  the  junior  year 
will  be  based  on  a  combination  of  Wartburg’s  tuition 
costs  and  Waldorf's  room,  board  and  fees  costs. 

The  academic  deans  of  the  two  colleges  are 
responsible  for  implementation  and  supervision  of 
the  program. 
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Nov.  19,  1984 


Junior  Stacey  Maroushek  (right)  crosses  off  student  names  as  they  give  up  a 
meal  as  part  of  Oxfam  week,  sponsored  by  the  Ujamaa  Committee.  Maroushek 
chairs  the  committee.  Pat  Simmons  photo. 


news  briefs 


Junior  Lisa  Merkel  was  elected  Campus  Ministry  Board 

president  in  Tuesday's  election.  According  to  Pastor  Larry  T rachte,  sophomore 
Chris  Waring  was  elected  vice  president;  freshman  Ray  Blank, ^secretary;  junior 
Patrick  Simmons,  treasurer;  junior  Karen  Kirschstein,  worship  committee  chair¬ 
person;  and  freshman  Dee  Knoshaug,  special  activities  committee  chairperson. 
The  board,  which  will  serve  from  January  1 985  to  December  1 985,  has  a  retreat 
the  first  weekend  in  January  to  outline  its  goals. 

A  special  Thanksgiving  offering  for  the  African  Hunger 

Crisis,  channeled  through  Lutheran  World  Relief,  will  be  accepted  by  Campus 
Pastor  Larry  Trachte.  The  gifts  are  used  to  help  more  than  7'/2  milliorr people  in 
African  countries. 

The  class  schedule  for  Wednesday,  Nov.  21  is  as 

follows:  8  a.m. — 8  a.m.  classes;  9  a. m.— 9  a.m.  classes;  10  a.m. — 12:30  classes;  1 1 
a. m.— 1:30  classes.  There  is  no  convocation,  1 1:30,  2:30  or  3:30  classes  Wednes¬ 
day.  Thanksgiving  vacation  begins  at  noon.  Classes  resume  Monday,  Nov.  26  at  8 
a.m. 

The  Trumpet  will  not  be  published  next  week  because  of  Thanksgiving 
break.  The  next  issue  of  the  Trumpet  is  Monday,  Dec.  3. 


Fast  ends  Oxfam  week; 
participation  declines 


Oxfam  Week,  sponsored  by  the 
Ujamaa.  Committee,  officially  ended 
Thursday  evening  with  a  communion 
service  for  those  who  engaged  in  the 
fund-raising  activities. 

More  than  60  percent  of  the  student 
body  sacrificed  their  Thursday  dinner, 
although  exact  figures  depend  on  of¬ 
ficial  food  service  results.  The  cafe¬ 
teria  was  closed  because  the  60  per¬ 
cent  quota  was  met. 

For  each  meal  forfeited,  Ujamaa 
receives  money  which  Oxfam  will  send 
to  Nicaragua,  attempting  to  aid  far¬ 
mers  by  modernizing  agricultural  me¬ 
thods. 

"There  i*£/aaJ.as  many  participants 
this  year  as  there  were  last  year.  ”  said 
Stacey  Maroushek,  Ujamaa  chairper¬ 


son.  "This  was  possibly  due  to  the 
controversy  going  bn  [Nicaragua's 
Soviet-sponsored  military  build-up].” 

Ujamaa  sponsored  fouractivites  last 
week.  Alma  lowana  performed  Sun¬ 
day  and  a  film  on  Central  America  was 
presented  Monday.  An  interfaith  wor¬ 
ship  service  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
with  members  of  various  religious  sects 
participating  in  readings.  Thursday 
featured  the  la§t  and  the  communion 
service.  A  speaker  was  also  scheduled 
for  that  night,  but  an  airline  mix-up 
prevented  him  from  traveling. 

“I  was  disappointed  that  more  peo¬ 
ple  didn’t  show  up  for  the  activities," 
Maroushek  said.  "We  [Ujamaa]  did 
these  things  for  students  and  few  of 
them  took  advantage  of  it." 


New  award  system  set 
by  Financial  Aid  Office 


Fifty-four  students  have  been  selected  to  perform  with  the  college's 
1984-85  concert  band  which  will  make  its  fourth  tour  of  Europe  next  spring. 
Senior  members  are  MattSchutt,  LeAnn  Hobbs,  Karl  Koenig,  Stephen  DeWeerth, 
Faith  Johnson,  Martha  Wedemeyer,  Kristi  Hansen,  Rebecca  Tienter  and,  Judy 
Jebsen.  Junior  members  are  Colleen  McGrane,  Christy  Scheidt,  Janelle  Blox- 
ham,  Nancy  Moore  and  Lori  Hobbs.  Sophomore  members  are  David  Meythaler, 
Jody  Mehlhaus,  Debra  DeCock,  David  Danielson,  Stefanie  Rea,  Gina  Westre, 
Jeffrey  Finke,  Scott  Phillips,  Brian  Bickford,  Matthew  Tuttle,  Tomas  Griebling, 
Michael  Ewoldsen,  Pamela  Eddy,  Pamela  Kleiss,  Jandelyn  Hazlewood  and  T racy 
Stevens.  Freshman  members  are  Denise  Newgard,  Christopher  Brooks,  Michael 
Puffett,  Susan  Poppen,  Rebecca  Wissink,  Bethany  Westre,  Miles  Brandt,  Joyce 
Jordan,  Melissa  DeMaris,  Michelle  Everson,  Jill  Mackintosh,  Rebecca  Debner, 
Russell  Leeper,  Kendra  Coffman,  Sara  Greenough,  Michael  James,  Sandra 
Smith,  Diana  Pagel,  Twila  Rud,  Mark  Teerink,  Marna  Peterson,  Dennis  Everson 
and  Penny  Atkinson. 

Sixty-six  students  have  been  selected  to  sing  in  the  1984-85  Wartburg 
Choir  which  has  been  invited  to  sing  in  New  York’s  Lincoln  Center.  Senior 
members  are  Randall  Brown,  Todd  Hansen,  Jeffrey  Martin,  Kathleen  Beeghly, 
Neal  Allsup,  Daniel  Phillippi,. Cynthia  Johnson,  Amy  Smith,  Randall  Ratekin, 
Kristi  Grimes,  Trudie  Heikkila,  Annette  Hanson  Williams,  Brian  Staude,  David 
Herder,  Ann  Pet ry,  John  Anderson  and  Nimmie  Abishegam.  Junior  members  are 
Michael  McVey,  Jolene  Hovey,  Deann  Rients,  Brice  Petersen,  Rick  Sellen,  Steven 
York,  Lee  Augustine.  Linda  Brandsma,  Gloria  Samuelson,  Joy  Bowden,  Julie 
Williams,  Carol  Anthonisen,  Christine  Hantelman,  Pamela  Polglaze  and  Jeffrey 
Peters.  Sophomore  members  are  Paul  Johnson,  David  Ackerman,  Lisa  Smith, 
Craig  Bennett,  Thomas  Baker,  Krista  Reeder,  Robin  Anderson  Myren,  Bradley 
Graetz,  Daryl  Kruse,  Patricia  Cornelius,  Scott  Hatteberg,  Bret  Wortman,  Karen 
Neal,  Chris  Waring,  Elizabeth  Phillips,  Matthew  Weissenbuehler,  Craig  Koecke- 
ritz  and  Janet  Berg.  Freshman  members  are  Darrin  Acker,  Ervin  Hesterberg, 
James  Collier,  Pam  Mumm,  Ray  Blank,  LaRae  Doerring,  Carla  Ferguson,  Dawn 
Simon,  Pamela  Cross,  Richard  Buchholz,  Larry  Johansen,  Barbara  Redine,  Wil¬ 
liam  Hoscheit,  Steve  Sexter,  Lisa  Grove  and  Jane  Jebsen. 


Buhr  renovation  nears  end; 
furniture  installation  remains 


In  an  attempt  to  make  maximum 
financial  resources  available  and  to 
provide  students  with  information 
about  aid  at  an  earlier  date,  a  new 
schedule  for  issuing  awards  has  been 
established  by  the  Financial  Aid  Office. 

The  emphasis  placed  on  early  ap¬ 
plication  will  permit  students  to  re¬ 
ceive  and  review  their  awards  before 
leaving  school  for  the  summer.  Under 
the  new  format,  students  completing 
their  files  before  or  on  a  specific  date 
will  receive  their  award  at  a  scheduled 
time. 

Director  of  Financial  Aid,  Bob  Niel¬ 
son,  encourages  early  application  and 
believes  the  new  policy  allows  stu¬ 
dents  more  time  to  ask  questions  and 


review  their  reward  with  their  parents. 

“The  new  system  enables  students 
to  take  a  serious  look  at  financial  aid 
implications,"  Nielson  said.  “If  anyone 
has  questions  they  can  refer  them  to 
me.” 

A  Financial  Aid  Form  (FAF),  Wart¬ 
burg  Application  and  photocopies  of 
students’  and  parents'  (if  dependent) 
1984  tax  returns  must  be  filed  in  order 
to  insure  a  completed  file.  These  forms 
will  be  distributed  to  floors  on  Dec.  1 3. 

Files  completed  by  March  1  will  be 
awarded  on  March  15.  Applications 
returned  from  March  2-31  will  receives 
reply  by  April  15,  while  awards  will  be 
issued  on  May  20  for  completed  forms 
received  from  April  1  to  May  1. 


by  WARD  PRINE 

Except  for  a  few  odds  and  ends, 
Buhr  Lounge  is  completed.  Furniture 
is  the  major  item  still  missing. 

"Some  of  the  furniture  was  already 
here,  but  it  didn’t  go  well  with  the 
woodwork  so  we  sent  it  back,"  said 
Student  Union  Director  Buzz  Levick. 

The  furniture  will  be  a  combination 
of  new  furniture  and  some  furniture 
that  has  been  refinished. 

“Hopefully,  the  furniture  will  arrive 


before  Christmas,”  Levick  said. 

The  tiling,  carpeting  and  lighting 
have  been  completed.  The  Senate  Of¬ 
fice  and  the  International  Lounge  have 
also  been  completed.  Paintingis  done 
except  for  one  closet. 

The  renovated  lounge  also  features 
a  new  sound  system. 

“It  will  be  used  for  both  chapel  and 
speakers,  and  music  will  also  be  played 
through  the  system  tor  the  enjoyment 
of  the  students,"  Levick  said. 
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Diplomat  explains  artistic  freedom 


Malayan  asks  convo  audience,  who  is  more  free? 


Edward  Malayan,  first  secretary  of  the 
Bilateral  and  Cultural  Section  of  the 
Soviet  Union  Embassy  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  answers  questions  following  his 
convocation  address  on  artistic  free¬ 
dom.  John  Ross  photo. 


“Which  artists  have  the  greater  free¬ 
dom,  U.S.  or  U.S.S.R?”asked  Edward 
Malayan,  first  secretary  of  the  Bilat¬ 
eral  and  Cultural  Section  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Embassy  in  Washington  D  C., 
in  his  convocation  address  Wednesday. 

Malayan  told  a  large  Neumann  Aud¬ 
itorium  audience  that  no  artist  is  en¬ 
tirely  free.  However,  he  said  Soviet 
Union  artists  have  greater  opportunity 
than  U.S.  artists  forfree  creative  work. 

"That  freedom  comes  from  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  government  supports 
artists.  Our  artists  don't  have  to  worry 
about  whether  their  book  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  or  their  painting  bought,"  he 
said. 

Malayan  implied  that  the  pressures 
of  earning  an  income  influence  the 
type  of  work  an  artist  creates  and  res¬ 
tricts  the  artist’s  freedom. 

“In  the  U.S.S.R.,  special  funds  are 
given  by  the  government  to  specific 
artistic  unions,”  he  said.  "These  are 
allocated  to  individual  artists  in  forms 
sucrt  as  grants  or  non-repayable  loans. 
The  artist  can  concentrate  on  creating 
art  rather  than  selling  it.” 

Malayan  said  that  there  has  been 
criticism  of  the  Soviet  art  style  of 
social  realism.  Most  people  in  the  U.S. 
unfairly  associate  social  realism  with 
the  dull,  drab  and  routine— pictures  of 
such  objects  as  cranes  and  factories. 

“This  misrepresents  social  realism," 
he  explained.  “The  school  of  social 


realism  helps  you  to  see  yourself.  It 
has  political  content,  but  that's  simply 
because  your  life  is  influenced  by  pol¬ 
itical  things.  Because  art  reflects  life, 
social  realism  has  political  content." 

He  pointed  to  the  social  realism  of 
author  Ernest  Hemingway  and  said 
works  by  the  U.S.  authorare  also  read 
in  Russia. 

"Whvare  U.S.  realists  more  interest¬ 
ing?”  he  asked.  “Of  course,  there  isthe 
matter  of  talent,  but  there  are  Russian 
authors  and  musicians  and  artists  you 
haven’t  heard  of  who  are  causing  real 
sensations.” 

He  pointed  to  their  Nobel  Prizes  in 
literature  and  their  Grand  Prize  at  the 
Cannes  Film  Festival. 

Malayan  spoke  favorably  of  cultural 
exchanges  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
the  U.S.,  which  he  said  stopped  be¬ 
cause  of  U.S.  sanctions  against  them. 

"We  are  ready  [for  cultural  ex¬ 
changes]  when  your  country  is  ready,” 
he  said.  He  added  that  military  actions 
must  precede  exchanges,  though, 
such  as  stopping  the  militarization  of 
space,  freezing  nuclear  arms  and  rati¬ 
fying  treaties  regulating  nuclear 
explosions. 

Malayan  also  said  that  the  arts  and 
culture  benefited  greatly  from  Rus¬ 
sia’s  1917  revolution.  Until  that  time, 
three-fourths  of  the  people  were  illi¬ 
terate  and  the  arts  belonged  to  the 
wealthy.  The  government  now  pro¬ 


tects  and  encourages  the  country’s 
culture. 

Malayan  said  the  country  has  nation¬ 
alized  150,000  architectural  buildings 
and  monuments.  Rather  than  redeco¬ 
rating,  these  are  now  museums,  librar¬ 
ies  and  public  institutions. 

The  revolution  also  made  the  coun¬ 
try's  art  treasures  the  property  of  all 
people,  Malayan, said.  Many  are  dis¬ 
played  in  the  national  buildings.  View¬ 
ing  these  art  treasures  is  kept  at  a 
reasonable  cost. 


‘In  Russia,  the  artist 
can  concentrate  on 
creating  the  art 
rather  than  selling 
it.  Malayan 

Keeping  culture  affordable  is  also 
true  in  the  Soviet's  150,000  theatres. 
Malayan 'said  the  average  admission 
fee  is  70  cents  and  most  Soviet’s  make 
60  visits  a  year.  Tickets  to  the  Royal 
Ballet  cost  $2.50. 

“The  U.S.S.R.  has  a  strong  interest 
in  bringing  culture  to  the  people," 
Malayan  said,  “and  in  preserving  the 
culture  of  all  the  nationalities  they 
represent.” 


Skrjabina  compares  Soviet  women 
to  Americans  in  address  Saturday 

primitive  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  causes  an  extremely 


by  TIM  MANNING 

While  many  American  women  were  fighting  for 
equal  rights  throughout  the  century,  Russian  women 
fought  for  survival,  according  to  Elena  Skrjabina, 
who  spoke  on  the  topic  “Life  of  Women  in  Russia,” 
Saturday  in  Buhr  Lounge. 

Skrjabina,  professor  of  Russian  at  the  University  of 
Iowa,  grew  up  in  St.  Petersburg  (now  Leningrad) 
during  the  period  of  the  Revolution  and  “suffered  the 
terror  of  the  changes  that  constantly  took  place.” 

“During  Stalin’s  regime  I  went  to  bed  every  night 
wondering  if  the  government  would  come  and  take 
me  away,  even  if  I  had  done  absolutely  nothing,” 
Skrjabina  said. 

Skrjabina  also  described  the  differences  between 
Russia  and  the  U.S.  She  said  stress  was  the  major 
difference.  She  said  a  45-year  old  Russian  woman 
looks  much  older  than  an  American  woman  of  the 
same  age. 

“There  is  too  much  pressure  that  a  women  cannot 
possibly  stand,”  she  said.  “We  are  afraid  of  the 
government.  And  being  late  for  work  meant  some¬ 
times  going  to  prison.  There  was  also  never  enough 
food  to  go  around." 

Another  major  difference  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  is  birth  control.  Skrjabina  said  birth  control  is 


high  abortion  rate. 

“Many  Russian  women  I  know  have  had  at  least  five 
abortions,”  Skrjabina  said.  “I  know  one  woman  who 
has  had  20  abortions. 

"Very  seldom  do  women  have  more  than  one  or 
two  children,"  she  continued.  “Russians  worry 
whether  they  will  have  enough  food  for  their  children 
and  [they]  do  not  have  time  to  care  for  children 
because  they  work  so  hard.” 

But  Skrjabina  added  that  comparing  the  Soviet 
Union  to  the  U.S.  is  difficult,  because  the  "women  are 
equal  and  treated  nice  here,"  she  said. 

Skrjabina  said  she  has  benefited  greatly  by  moving 
to  the  U.S.,  making  it  possible  to  write  three  novels 
based  on  her  experiences  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

"After  the  war,  people  who  the  government  thought 
were  ’crazy’  were  sent  to  hospitals,  because  they  had 
written  things  that  the  government  didn’t  like,” 
Skrjabina  said. 

Giving  the  example  of  her  surprise  to  see  four 
women  working  in  a  kitchen  at  the  same  time,  Skrjab¬ 
ina  noted  that  Americans  have  more  than  enough  to 
be  content  with. 

"One  thing  I  notice  about  American  women  is  that 
they  are  happy,”  Skrjabina  added.  “I’m  so  happy  to 
be  American." 


“Life  of  Women  In  Russia”  was  the  topic  of  Elena 
Skrjablna's  address  Saturday  In  Buhr  Lounge. 
Skrjabina,  a  professor  at  the  University  of  Iowa, 
related  some  experiences  from  her  days  as  a  Soviet 
citizen.  Jim  Buchheim  photo. 


Revelation  Audio 

We  are  the  only  Factory  Autho¬ 
rized  home-based  dealer  in  Water¬ 
loo.  With  ten  years  experience 
and  lower  overhead,  we  offer  bet¬ 
ter  values  on  brands  not  available 
anywhere  else  in  Waterloo.  We 
see  you  by  appointment  at  a  time 
convient  for  you.  We  make  house 
calls  and  deliver.  For  personalized 
service  call  anytime.  If  we’re  not  in 
leave  a  message,  please,  and  we’ll 
return  the  call.  319-291-6241. 
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4/opinion 

In  the 

Beginning . 

Brian  slid  his  backpack  from  his  shoulder,  pulled 
out  a  chair  and  sat  down  to  work  on  his  Natural  World 
term  paper.  He  convinced  himself  that  spending  the 
entire  evening  at  Engelbrecht  wouldn’t  be  all  that 
bad,  it  was  better  than  writing  the  paper  over  Thanks¬ 
giving  break. 

After  a  half  an  hour  of  hunting  up  sources,  Brian 
settled  down  to  write  an  outline. 

He  glanced  up  to  see  a  classmate,  Shannon,  walk 
by  his  table  with  a  stack  of  periodicals.  She  gave  him 
a  knowing  look,  hesitated  and  then  unloaded  her 
burden  on  his  table. 

“Do  you  mind  if  I  sit  with  you?"  she  asked  Brian 
shrugged. 

"How  s  your’s  coming  along?"  she  asked  as  she 
opened  a  thick  red  volume. 

"Oh,  it's  forming,  but  not  as  fast  as  I'd  like." 

"Yeah,  I've  got  a  topic  at  least,  and  these  should  be 
a  start.  I'd  rather  be  at  Joe's  with  my  roommate 
though." 

An  hour  or  so  passed  and  Brian  thought  he 
couidn  t  look  at  another  article  about  osmosis.  "Are 
you  excited  about  going  home.  Shannon?" 

Shannon  looked  up.  "Yes,  but  I  have  so  much  to  do 
between  now  and  then.  I’ll  be  more  excited  about  it 
when  this  is  typed.” 


knightbeat 

by  Shelly  Green 


"Hey,  you're  looking  pretty  somber,”  Shannon's 
roommate  approached  the  two.  "Hi,  Brian,"  she  gave 
Shannon  a  quizical  look  and  bobbed  her  head  in 
Brian's  direction. 

“Yes,  Brian  and  I  are  trying  to  get  these  Natural 
World  papers  done." 

“Sure  you  don't  want  to  join  me  at  Joe’s?” 

“I’ve  got  to  get  this  done,  Deb.” 

“Well,  have  a  good  time,”  she  looked  at  Brian  and 
grinned. 

The  two  continued  writing,  looking  up  every  so 
often  to  greet  a  friend.  Brian’s  sister.  Penny,  walked  by. 

“ Brian  are  you  going  to  be  able  to  help  me  with  my 
accounting  tonight?” 

“I'm  working  on  this  paper,  "Penny.  Can’t  you  wait 
til  tomorrow  at  8  when  I  said  I'd  help  you?” 

Penny’s  expression  sobered.  "I  guess,  I  don’t  want  to 
botheryou  when  you're  working  so  hard,"  she  looked 
at  Shannon  who  smiled  at  her  and  returned  to  her 
notebook. 

Around  9:30  p.m.  Brian  pushed  his  notecards  away 
and  exhaled  impatiently. 

"I’ve  got  to  get  some  air,  Shannon.” 

“Me,  too, "Shannon  admitted.  “I  could  usea  Pepsi, 
too.  Can  I  buy  yob  a  Pepsi  at  the  OP?” 

“Sounds  good,  let's  go.” 

The  two  pulled  on  their  jackets,  left  their  work  area 
and  walked  out  into  the  numbing  November  wind. 
They  walked  up  to  the  Other  Place  and  sat  at  a  booth, 
ordered  two  Pepsis  and  dug  into  a  bowl  of  popcorn. 

"Sure  are  a  lot  of  Wartburg  people  here  tonight," 
Shannon  said.  Brian  peered  above  the  barrier. 

“I  thought  everyone  would  be  at  Joe’s.” 

The  empty  glasses  sat  before  the  two.  The  strain 
had  left  Brian’s  face.  He  stretched  his  arms  high 
above  his  head,  knotting  his  fingers  and  smiled. 

“Thanks  for  the  Pepsi.  I  have  a  feeling  I’m  done 
being  productive  for  the  evening." 

Shannon  grinned.  “That  makes  two  of  us." 

/  They  walked  back  to  the  library,  gathered  their 
backpacks  and  walked  toward  the  dorms.  Brian 
walked  through  Vollmer  Hall  to  warm  himself  before 
heading  to  Swensen  House. 

“See  you  in  class,”  Brian  smiled  and  retreated 
down  the  hall. 

At  breakfast,  Deb  brought  up  the  library  incident. 
"So  why  haven’t  you  said  anything  about  Brian  to  me 
before?” 

"Brian,  who?”  Shannon  looked  blankly  at  Deb 
before  taking  a  bite  of  her  donut. 

“Brian,  who!”  Deb  look  credulously  at  her  room¬ 
mate.  "Brian  at  the  library,  remember,  'we’re  trying  to 
finish  our  Natural  World  papers,  Deb.'” 

Shannon  looked  reprovingly  at  Deb.  “That’s  all  we 
were  doing.” 


continued  on  page  5 
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Too  much  to  be  thankful  for?’ 


It’s  a  cliche— “We  have  so  much  to  be  thankful 
for.” 

Yet  every  year  it  seems  tougher  lor  us  Americans 
to  celebrate  Thanksgiving.  I’m  almost  starting  to 
think  that  it’s  part  of  our  character.  You  know, 
French  are  amorous,  Germans  are  aggressive  and 
Americans  are  thankless. 

As  an  American  that  really  bothers  me,  so  much 
so,  that  it  sets  me  to  pondering.  I’ve  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it’s  not  a  character  defect  after  all 
(unless  it’s  a  character  defect  common  to  all 
humanity).  The  problem  is  that  we  Americans  just 
happen  to  have  too  much  to  be  thankful  for. 

Lest  you  think  I've  completely  lost  my  marbles, 
let  me  make  my  point.  Could  you  expect  an  Eskimo 
to  be  thankful  for  snow  and  ice?  Do  Bedouin  tri¬ 
besmen  give  thanks  for  desert  sands?  Is  a  drown¬ 
ing  victim  grateful  for  the  water? 

I  must  admit  that  I  didn’t  appreciate  pine  forests 
until  leaving  Northern  Wisconsin.  I  never  even 
noticed  how  clear  the  gravel  streams  back  home 
were  until  living  on  the  Cedar.  Green  grass  was  just 
something  that  always  seemed  to  need  mowing 
until  spending  June  in  the  desert  Southwest.  In 
August  I  gained  a  new  appreciation  for  the  hands 
and  fingers  that  are  presently  typing  this  column, 
when  I  spent  a  couple  of  weeks  with  a  marvelous 
lady  who  happened  to  be  born  with  neither. 

No  wonder  lowans  (and  others)  have  trouble 
being  truly  thankful  for  corn  and  pumpkins.  We 
seem  to  have  more  of  both  than  we  really  want  or 
need  or  can  sell  (even  to  a  hungry  world).  And  that 
once  rare  and  noble  bird,  the  turkey,  has  become  a 
mainstay  of  surplus  food  programs.  No  wonder 


Americans  no  longer  get  as  fired  up  about  Thanks¬ 
giving  as  we  once  did.  We  just  have  too  much  to  be 
thankful  for. 

Ironic,  isn’t  it?  One  would  think  that  the  more  of 
something  one  would  have,  the  more  thankful  s/he 
would  be.  Yet  exactly  the  opposite  seems  to  be  the 
case.  To  be  truly  thankful,  we  would  probably  need 
to  be  without.  In  other  words,  the  magnitude  of  our 
Thanksgiving  is  probably  inversely  porportional  to 
the  magnitude  of  things  we  have  to  be  thankful  for. 
Crazy. 


Pastor's 

Ponderings 

by  Larry  Trachte 


But  ask  yourself,  how  many  starving  Africans 
would  be  complaining  about  caf  food?  How  many 
third  world  farmers  would  grumble  about  this  fall’s 
Iowa  harvest?  What  precentage  of  Soviet  Union 
citizens  would  find  our  government  repressive? 
How  many  orphans  would  rag  about  their  parents, 
if  they  could  only  have  some? 

Could  it  be  that  many  of  us  have  too  much  to  be 
thankful  for  this  Thanksgiving? 


Columnist  succumbs  to  Reagan’s 
philosophy;  will  live  life  for  herself 


After  the  landslide  election  a  few  weeks  ago,  I’ve 
decided  to  succumb  to  the  Reagan  philosophy. 

Tomorrow,  I'll  begin  living  for  myself.  I’ll  donate  a 
little  money  here  and  there  since  I  can  write  it  off 
my  taxes.  But  for  the  most  part,  I’ll  let  the  poor, 
hungry  and  second  class  citizens  fend  for 
themselves. 

Soon  I’ll  be  out  of  college  and  into  Reagan’s 
world  of  endless  opportunity.  I  won't  even  have 
taxes  higher  than  what  they  are  right  now. 

I'm  thrilled  to  know  that  I'll+iave  no  problem 
finding  a  job  once  I  graduate  in  May.  I’m  almost 
guaranteed  a  home,  a  boat  and  a  cabin  in  Northern 
Minnesota. 

I  sure  won't  feel  guilty  about  the  environment.  I 
will  back  the  U.S.  military  and  industrial  complex  in 
everything  they  do.  After  all,  things  like  toxic  waste 
dumps  in  New  Jersey  sure  won't  bother  me  here  in 
Iowa. 


Mondale  as  the  brain  surgeon  said  he  required 
patience,  money,  time  and  a  good  staff  to  complete 
the  operation  of  running  this  country. 

Reagan  on  the  other  hand,  has  promised  us  his 
witch  doctor  philosophy  of  waving  his  hand  over  all 
our  problems,  waiting  for  the  future  to  take  care  of 
itself. 


‘After  the  landslide  election  a 
few  weeks  ago,  I’ve  decided  to 
succumb  to  the  Reagan  philo¬ 
sophy.  Tomorrow  I’ll  begin  liv¬ 
ing  for  myself.  ’ 


Just  Scoping 


by  Beth  Wagner 


The  "Star  Wars”  program  will  be  wonderful  once 
it's  implemented.  Our  military  will  get  to  play  real 
live  video  games  out  there  in  space. 

During  the  elections,  Donald  Kaul  compared  the 
“late”  Walter  Mondale's  and  President  Reagan's 
philosophy  to  that  of  a  brain  surgeon  and  a  witch 
doctor. 


In  the  short  run,  Reagan's  philosophy  sounds 
great,  doesn't  it?  Who  wants  to  deal  with  the 
problems  today?  Let’s  just  load  them  off  on  future 
generations. 

But  in  the  long  run,  aren’t  we  just  thinking  too 
much  about  ourselves  and  our  own,  personal,  self 
improvements? 

This  past  election  was  called  patriotic,  and  yet 
how  patriotic  is  it  for  us  to  let  those  less  fortunate 
fend  for  themselves? 

Reagan’s  philosophy  is  not  getting  at  the 
underlying  problems  of  our  country.  It  definitely  is 
an  optimistic  philosophy,  but  how  long  can  we  fool 
ourselves  into  thinking  that  all  the  problems  will 
just  disappear  if  we  don’t  talk  about  them? 

Is  that  what  the  Reagan  administration  is 
attempting  to  do?  If  so,  let’s  cut  more  social 
programs  and  build  up  the  military.  If  not,  let’s  look 
for  some  of  Reagan’s  programs  which  will  help 
people  today  as  well  as  in  the  future. 


letter 


Cast  member  ‘betrayed’  by  play  preview 


After  reading,your  article  on 
"The  Good  Doctor"  last  week,  I 
must  admit,  it  left  me  feeling  a 
little  betrayed.  As  written,  it  was 
frank  and  honest,  and  I  do  not 
doubt  that  Ms.  Bowden  was  very 
consciencious  in  her  treatment 
of  this  article.  But,  I  do  have  a  few 
suggestions. 

First  of  all,  I  don’t  see  a  full 
tech  (light  and  music),  dress  re¬ 
hearsal  as  open  to  the  criticisms 
mentioned  in  the  article.  I  respect 
Ms.  Bowden’s  opinion,  but  I  wish 
that  these  comments  had  been 


shared  privately  with  cast,  crew 
and  director. 

Secondly,  I  interpret  "previews" 
to  include  a  synopsis  of  the  plot, 
storyline  and  playwright’s  dram¬ 
atical  intentions.  I  would  have 
enjoyed  reading  aboutthe  actors 
themselves  and  their  past  theat¬ 
rical  experiences.  A  profile  on 
the  director  would  have  been 
applauded,  as  well  as  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Wartburg  players  as  an 
organization. 

I  found,  that  rather  than  excit¬ 
ing  me  toexplore  Neil  Simon  and 


“The  Good  Doctor,"  I  had  been 
given  a  would-be  director’s  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  faults  of  our 
players. 

As  an  active  member  of  the 
production,  I  appreciate  the  sup¬ 
port  the  Trumpet  has  given  to 
"The  Good  Doctor"  and  hope 
that  this  letter  has  provided  in¬ 
sights  into  the  writing  of  future 
preview  articles. 


Pamela  Kleiss 
Sophomore 
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"ABSOLUTELY!  THE  FIRST  -4MEWDMENT  if  JUST  AS 
micmtl  TO  A  SCHOOL  PRESS  as  it  15  TO  ANY  OTHER 
PRESS  IN  T HIS  COUNTRY.  UNLESS,  OF  COURSE,  THEY 
PRINT  SOMETHING  THAT  TICKS  ME  OFF. 


•  • 


letters 

Junior  voices  opposition  to  college  calendar 


There  is  a  cheer  here  at  Wart- 
burg  that  states,  "we  are  Wart- 
burg."  Lately,  I’ve  come  to  won¬ 
der  what  the  "we”  stands  for.  I'm 
starting  to  think  that  the  “we" 
represents  the  administration 
here. 

Last  year  the  Student  Senate, 
which  happens  to  get  input  from 
students,  voted  against  the  new 
calendar  change.  The  faculty  on 
the  other  hand  voted  for  the  new 
calendar. 

I  always  thought  that  Wartburg 
had  a  Christian  emphasis  behind 
it.  I  have  come  to  think  of  Thanks¬ 
giving  as  a  Christian  holiday.  To 
me  it  is  a  time  to  give  thanks  to 
God  forall  that  we  have.  It  is  also 
a  time  for  families  to  get  together 
and  share  their  love.  It  is  too  bad 
that  the  new  break  does  not  per¬ 
mit  me  to  go  home  and  be  a  part 
of  that  celebration.  Usually  I  am 
able  to  do  a  few  odd  jobs,  make  a 
little  money,  and  get  some  need¬ 
ed  Christmas  shopping  done. 
That  won’t  be  happening  this 


year. 

Next  on  my  mind  is  Christmas 
break.  I  hope  that  all  of  you  enjoy 
your  12  days  off.  I’m  going  to  go 
home,  try  and  get  all  my  Christ¬ 
mas  shopping  done  in  four  days, 
celebrate  Christmas,  do  a  few 
loads  of  laundry,  and  then  come 
back  to  the  “Wart"  while  my  fri¬ 
ends  go  to  Florida  or  just  stay 
home  to  spend  time  with  their 
families  and  friends. 

The  February  break  is  a  joke  to 
me.  I  can’t  wait  to  watch  the 
snow  fall  all  that  week.  I  will 
probably  be  here  at  Wartburg 
again.  I  suppose  that  I  could 
suffer  through  a  week  of  snow 
watching,  but  the  college  says 
that  I’ll  have  to  move  into  Clinton 
(I  live  in  Ottersberg).  Not  only 
will  I  have  to  move  into  someone 
else's  room,  but  I'll  have  to  pay 
four  dollars  a  night  to  stay  there. 

I  didn’t  know  that  Wartburg  was 
a  motel. 

Wartburg  used  to  have  this 
tradition  called  Outfly  in  the  fall 


and  spring.  Now  it  is  only  in  the 
fall.  I  guess  traditions  were  made 
to  be  broken.  I  remember  asking 
the  administration  to  take  away 
Outfly  in  the  spring,  don’t  you? 

Then  there  is  Easter  break.  I 
won't  be  home  again,  but  I  feel 
sorry  for  those  who  will  be.  This 
college  with  it’s  Christian  em¬ 
phasis  want  you  to  travel  back  to 
school  on  Easter  Sunday  so  you 
are  all -ready  for  classes  on 
Monday. 

Who  thinks  up  these  breaks?  I 
know  that  I  gave  input  to  my 
senator  to  keep  the  breaks  for 
this  year  the  same  as  they  were 
last  year.  It  seems  that  the  sena¬ 
tors  were  not  able  to  have  much 
of  an  impact  on  the  outcome, 
though.  Ask  yourself  how  much 
say  you  have  in  the  policies  of 
Wartburg.  Maybe  thecheershould 
be,  "are  we  Wartburg?” 

Gary  J.  Johnson, 

Junior 


Professor  responds  to  Trumpet  editorial 


Although  I  have  no  desire  to 
engage  in  an  ongoing  debate 
with  the  Trumpet,  I  do  take  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  editorial  which  appear¬ 
ed  in  last  week's  issue. 

It  is  true  that,  in  my  opinion, 
the  decision  of  the  Trumpet  to 
publish  Mr.  Hornseth’s  letter  was 
at  best  ill-advised,  and  at  worst 
irresponsible.  It  is  not  true  that  I 
called  for  any  form  of  censorship 
other  than  the  self-censorship 
that  I  believe  newspapers  ought 
to  impose  upon  themselves. 

By  hiding  behind  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  the  Trumpet  editors  ap¬ 
parently  seek  to  make  themselves 
immune  to  any  criticism  of  their 
actions.  I  would  argue  that  the 
"Doctrine  of  Harm"  imposes  very 
real  restrictions  on  a  paper’s 
right  to  publish  whatever  they 
see  fit.  By  this  I  simply  mean  that 
when  it  is  clear  that  an  article  or 


letter  poses  the  threat  of  doing 
harm  to  an  individual  or  an  insti¬ 
tution  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
paper  to  be  sure  that  the  “facts" 
are  fairly  and  accurately  reported. 
The  Trumpet  is  either  unaware 
of  such  constraints  or  has  chosen 
to  ignore  th^m. 

Let  me  suggest  two  alterna¬ 
tives  thatthe  Trumpet  could  have 
elected.  First,  the  author  of  the 
letter  could  have  been  asked  to 
define  what  he  meant  by  "aca¬ 
demic  quality”  and  to  provide 
some  substantiation  of  his 
charges  that  academic  quality  has 
deteriorated  at  Wartburg  College 
and  that  the  reason  for  this  dete¬ 
rioration  is  the  presence  of  pro¬ 
fessional  programs  at  Wartburg. 
Second,  the  institution  and/or 
affected  departments  could  have 
been  offered  an  opportunity  to 
respond  to  the  letter  in  the  same 


issue.  Neither  of  these  alterna¬ 
tives  infringes  on  the  freedom  of 
the  press  and  both  are  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  Doctrine  of  Harm. 

The  justification  provided  by 
the  Trumpet  for  printing  Mr. 
Hornseth’s  letter  is  that  they 
wanted  to  promote  a  discussion 
of  the  issues.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  the  printing  of  a 
letter  that  consists  of  undefined 
terms  and  unsubstantiated  alle¬ 
gations  is  likely  to  prom  te  any 
useful  discussion. 

If  the  editors  of  the  Trumpet 
find  the  word  “censorship”  ugly, 
I  can  only  suggest  that  they  look 
at  the  words  “irresponsible”  and 
"arrogant"  and  see  if  they  find 
them  more  attractive. 

Bill  Shipman 

Chairperson  of  the  Business  Admin¬ 
istration/Economics  Departments 
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...the  Aftermath 

continued  from  page  4 

“He  walked  you  home  though,  didn’t  he?!  And 
Cheryl  said  she  saw  you  both  at  the  OP.  Maybe  this  is 
something  promising,  eh?" 

Deb  received  no  answer. 

At  another  table  Brian  reached  for  the  salt  shaker 
to  liven  up  his  omelet. 

"You’ve  got  someone  to  ask  to  the  Christmas  for¬ 
mal,  now  Brian,"  Chad,  a  suite  mate  chided  him. 

Brian  held  his  fork  full  of  egg  poised  before  his 
opened  mouth.  “What?" 

“Aren’t  you  and  Shannon  working  on  something?  I 
saw  you  working  together  at  the  lib." 

"Does  that  mean  we're  going  out?”  Brian  asked 
coldly. 

Some  other  guys  at  the  table  joined  Chad.  "Not  a 
bad  choice,  buddy,”  Scott  raised  his  eye  brows  and 
pulled  his  cheeks  out  from  his  face.  “Nice,  um,  yeah." 
The  whole  table  of  guys  roared. 

Brian  avoided  meeting  eyes  with  Shannon  in  Natu¬ 
ral  World  lab  Thursday,  much  to  the  relief  of  Shan¬ 
non  who  had  been  pelted  with  questions  all  day  on 
her  new  pursuit. 

He  couldn’t  believe  that  razzing  he  got  during  work 
in  the  Admissions  Office. 

"Hear  you’re  seeing  a  gal  from  Ohio,  Brian,"  the 
admissions  counselor  poked  at  Brian. 

"Not  unless  you  call  studying  together  a  date,” 
Brian  said  defensively. 

"Ooh,  struck  a  nerve,  eh,"  the  counselor  taunted 
him.  "Now  my  wife  and  I  always  studied  together 
when  we  were  going  together.” 

"They  go  out  too,"  Mark,  a  co-worker  piped  up.  “I 
saw  them  at  the  OP  last  night.  Hey,  what  happened  to 
your  woman  back  in  Lamoni,  Brian?" 

"I  think  I’ll  go  ask  Doug  if  this  is  the  right  mailing 
label,"  Brian  groped  for  an  excuse  to  retreat  from  the 
bombardment  of  inquiries. 

Shannon  walked  in  to  give  her  tour  and  didn't  see 
Brian  round  the  corner.  Mailing  labels  flowed  from 
Brian’s  arms  like  a  spool  of  thread  with  no  stopping. 

Before  Shannon  could  apologize  Brian  blurted, 
“Watch  where  you’re  going,  why  don’t  you.” 

He  looked  up  then  and  acknowledged  Shannon, 
“Oh,  hi.”  he  said  as  if  he  thought  she  had  the  plague 
and  retreated  from  her  standing  dumbfounded  and 
red-faced  before  the  pile  of  mailing  labels. 

"I’ll  help,  you,"  she  stooped  to  gather  up  the  labels. 

“Don't  bother."  Brian  fired,  a  little  too  bluntly  he 
thought,  but  he  wanted  to  get  as  far  away  from  Shan¬ 
non  before  someone  else  saw  them  together. 

Shannon  rushed  out  of  the  office  and  saw  Penny. 

“Did  you  two  just  have  a  little  lover’s  spat,"  she 
asked  smugly. 

Shannon  glared  and  rushed  through  the  bridge. 

She'd  missed  a  tour  appointment  because  of  the 
run-in  with  Brian.  Why  would  she  let  this  happen? 
She  had  to  talk  to  Brian  and  get  things  cleared  up. 

Despite  the  remarks  as  she  picked  up  the  receiver 
outside  her  door,  Shannon  dialed  Swenson’s  number. 

"May  I  speak  to  Brian,"  she  meagerly  whispered 
into  the  phone.  "Is  this  Shannon?  One  moment.  I’ll 
get  your  man  right  away." 

Shannon  cringed.  She  wasn't  expecting  what  she 
heard  on  the  other  end  of  the  line  and  she  put  her 
head  against  the  wall  with  a  depressing  sigh. 

“Oh,  Brian,  it's  Shannon,  time  to  go  to  the  lib  and 
do  the  Natural  whirl." 

After  an  eternity,  Brian  came  on  the  line  and  voiced 
a  distant,  “Yes." 

“I  think  we  should  talk.” 

"Yeah,  I  guess,”  Brian  responded  stiffly. 

A  floor  member  walked  by  the  phone  and  threw  a 
"Hello  Brian”  at  the  receiver  before  entering  her 
room.  Shannon  glared.  "How  about  right  now,  your 
place  or  mine?” 

“How  about  Clinton  Field?"  Brian  offered. 

"Sure,  no  one  will  be  there  at  this  time  of  night." 
Shannon  liked  the  idea  better.  It’s  was  cold  and  they 
wouldn’t  be  there  long. 

“See  you  in  10  minutes  then." 

The  two  approached  each  other.  Shannon  knew  it 
had  to  be  said. 

Brian  got  right  to  the  point.  "We’ve  got  to  stop  this 
talk,  we  can't  see  each  other  anymore,"  he  looked  at 
the  ground  and  blew  on  his  hands  to  keep  them 
warm. 

"Fine  with  me.  I  never  wanted  any  commitment  or 
anything,  Brian." 

“Yeah,  I  guess  we  can  be  friends." 

From  that  Thursday  night  on  the  comments  slacked 
off  until  it  never  came  up  again.  Brian  and  Shannon 
would  say  hi  to  each  other  when  they  passed. 

In  the  cafe  one  lunch,  Shannon  and  Brian  stood 
across  from  each  other  at  the  salad  bar.  Shannon 
looked  past  Brian  and  walked  over  to  sit  with  Deb, 

Deb  sipped  her  Coke,  “Too  bad  it  didn’t  work  out 
between  you  two,  you  looked  pretty  cute  together." 


The  above  characters  are  purely  fictitious.  Any 
likeness  to  particular  individuals  on  campus  is  purely 
coincidental. 
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Sexuality  series 
draws  large  crowd 

by  OD  WESBROOK 

Four  consecutive  programs  sponsored  by  Student 
Activities  and  Residential  Life  brought  students 
together  in  the  East  Room  recently  to  learn  about  and 
discuss  topics  of  human  sexuality. 

The  series,  which  included  programs  on  homo¬ 
sexuality,  contraception,  date  rape  and  sexual  assault 
and  sexual  ethics,  attracted  about  200  students 
according  to  Shannon  Patrick,  director  of  Residen¬ 
tial  Life.  The  first  series  on  homosexuality  and  the 
final  series,  a  presentation  entitled  "To  be  or  not  to 
be. ..sexually  active"  by  the  Rev.  Larry  T rachte,  were 
the  most  heavily  attended,  Patrick  said. 

All  four  programs  were  structured  to  provide  in¬ 
formation,  provoke  thought  and  give  students  an 
opportunity  to  ask  questions  and  voice  opinions. 

“We  felt  there  was  a  need  for  students  to  gain 
insight  into  the  subjects  that  were  presented,”  said 
Patrick.  “We  didn't  know  how  the  topics  would  be 
received,  but  we  were  pleased  by  the  turnout.  I've 
also  heard  many  positive  comments  about  both  the 
programs  and  the  speakers." 

Patrick,  together  with  Andrea  Romine,  director  of 
Student  Activities,  selected  the  topics  for  several 
reasons.  First,  they  felt  there  was  a  need  for  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  sexuality  to  be  discussed  on  campus.  Second, 
Patrick  said  the  topic  of  sexuality  is  universal — 
something  that  every  college  student  thinks  about  at 
one  time  or  another. 

"We  felt  the  four  topics  would  appeal  to  a  wide 
spectrum  of  people.  We  perceived  interest  in  these 
areas,"  Patrick  said. 

Finally,  resources  and  speakers  were  available  to 
present  the  topic  of  sexuality.  Three  of  the  programs 
featured  speakers  from  the  Cedar  Falls-Waterloo 
area. 

The  first  program  on  homosexuality  featured  a 
panel  of  four  speakers  who  discussed  and  answered 
questions  on  the  gay/lesbian  lifestyle.  Perhaps  the 
most  controversial  of  the  four  programs  presented, 
the  homosexuality  topic  provoked  a  wide  range  of 
questions  from  the  audience.  Sophomore  Andrew 
Alexander  says  he  felt  the  program  brought  some¬ 
thing  valuable  to  Wartburg. 

"It  was  a  topic  of  interest  people  aren't  willing  to 
talk  about  easily,"  he  said.  "The  whole  series  was 
much  needed,  it  brought  the  subject  of  sexuality  to 
the  forefront." 

Freshman  Aimee  Wichelt  agreed  the  programs 
were  beneficial  and  informative  but  added  that  she 
thought  the  homosexuality  presentation  could  have 
had  a  bit  more  of  a  Christian  viewpoint  to  it's  presen¬ 
tation  format. 

“I  did  learn  from  the  programs  I  went  to,”  said 
Wichelt.  "I  got  a  better  idea  of  the  topics  and  how 
other  people  viewed  them." 

Dennis  Van  Wey,  Clinton  residence  hall  coordina¬ 
tor,  believed  the  topics  covered  were  proper  for  the 
college  environment  in  that  they  provided  a  lot  of 
information  which  could  help  students  make  more 
mature  decisions  about  their  sexuality. 

"As  long  as  the  students  realize  it  was  an  educa¬ 
tional  process  and  the  presentations  were  not  neces¬ 
sarily  condoning  any  stand,  I  think  they  were  benefi¬ 
cial  and  successful,”  said  Van  Wey. 


Laughter:  binding  element 
in  ‘Good  Doctor1  performance 


review  by  SHELLY  GREEN 

“The  Good  Doctor,”  which  opened  Thursday 
night  in  Players  Theatre,  was  a  unique  play,  featur¬ 
ing  a  collection  of  scenes  in  Russian  life,  all  bound 
together  by  one  element — laughter. 

Under  the  direction  of  Peggy  Hanfelt,  the  Neil 
Simon  play  prescribed  humor  as  the  cure  to  the 
agonies  and  hardships  of  life  in  turn-of-the-century 
Russia.  For  the  most  part,  the  audience  was  cap¬ 
tured  in  these  tragic  yet  humorous  situations.  The 
agony  scenes  were  the  most  effective  in  moving  the 
audience. 

Narrator  Mike  Puffett,  freshman,  conveyed  a 
sense  of  maturity  and  confidence  in  his  character 
which  was  vital  in  pulling  the  scenes  together.  His 
smooth  line  delivery  kept  the  play  rolling,  despite 
pokey  set  changes  that  disrupted  the  harmony  of 
the  play. 

Freshman  Rod  Hank  also  displayed  mature,  well- 
timed  delivery  in  the  bank  and  tooth-pulling 
scenes.  He  did  an  excellent  job  of  extracting  roars 
of  laughter  from  the  audience. 

Senior  Polly  Jo  Chipman  was  successful  in 
extracting  a  different  emotion  from  the  audience. 
Chipman  was  the  target  of  vehemently  delivered 
insults  from  the  audience  for  her  cruelty  and 
stinginess. 

Some  actors  strained  to  fill  their  roles.  This  prob¬ 
lem  and  the  slowness  of  parts  of  the  play  may  have 
been  eleviated  by  sticking  to  the  original  Broadway 
cast  of  five,  three  men  and  two  women.  The  men  in 
the  play  with  several  parts  in  the  various  skits 
handled  their  role  changes  well. 

Granted,  this  would  have  eliminated  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  Sandy  Smith,  freshman,  to  eminate  com¬ 
passion  superbly  in  the  audition  scene,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  other  rewarding  performances  by  the  other 
men  and  women  of  the  play. 

The  Russian  background  music  added  warmth 


and  harmony  to  the  scenes.  The  song  by  the 
elderly  couple  was  touching.  It  provided  a  break'in 
the  silly  scenes.  Freshman  Rex  Sadewater  dis¬ 
played  the  mannerisms  of  a  wiry,  elderly  gentleman 
extremely  well. 

The  dim,  flickering  light  added  to  the  success  of 
the  slow  motion  scene.  A  few  times  the  lighting  was 
off,  though. 


Under  the  direction  of 
Peggy  Hanfelt,  the  Neil 
Simon  play  prescribed  humor 
as  the  cure  to  agonies  and 
hardships  of  life  in  turn-of- 
the-century  Russia .  For  the 
most  part,  the  audience  was 
captured  in  these  tragic,  yet 
humorous  situations.  The 
agony  scenes  were  the  most 
effective. 


Well-planned  staging  added  to  the  visualness  of 
the  drowning  scene  and  was  flexible  to  the  varied 
scene  demands. 

"The  Good  Doctor"  had  the  laughs  flowing  in 
Players  Theatre.  Everyone  left  with  the  narrator's 
blessing  of  5,000,000  rubles,  plus  a  pretty  generous 
and  rewarding  evening  of  entertainment. 


Johnson  to  return  in  December 
with  two  free,  solo  performances 


by  JIM  BUCHHEIM 

Singer-guitarist  Michael  Johnson  will  return  to 
the  Wartburg  campus  Wednesday,  Dec.  5,  to  give 
two  free,  solo  performances  in  Buhr  Lounge. 


i  nc  i^ui  iuc;i  id  cue 

sponsored  by  the  Student 
Activities  Committee 
(SAC). 

Johnson’s  first 
performance  is  at  8  p.m. 
and  the  second  at  9  p.m. 

Johnson  gave  two  such 
concerts  here  last  year, 

Michael  Johnson  receiving  rave  reviews  for 
each  performance. 

Known  best  for  his  1978  hit,  "Bluer  than  Blue,” 


and  the  1979  hit  "This  Night  Won’t  Last  Forever," 
Johnson  has  recorded  eight  albums.  His  most 
recent  release  is  the  1983  album,  "Lifetime 
Guarantee,"  featuring  his  first  single  from  that 
album,  “There's  a  Love." 

Johnson  devotes  much  of  his  time  to  solo 
performances  on  college  campuses  across  the 
country,  often  seen  performing  in  blue  jeans  and  a 
Wartburg  sweatshirt. 

According  to  senior  Dave  Herder  of  SAC,  the 
laid-back  Minnesota  musician  will  perform  a  variety 
of  songs  and  instrumentals  from  those  albums  in 
his  concert,  breaking  up  his  music  with  jokes  and 
personal  notes. 

According  to  Herder,  a  free  CARE  bar  and  free 
food  will  also  be  sponsored  by  SAC. 
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Going  Home  for  Thanksgiving? 

Take  the  Dressing  — 

Table  Centerpieces  A  m 

and 

Door  Decorations 

\ 

Happy  Thanksgiving 

c/'rj'  J 

410  5th  Street  NW,  Waverly 

« 

3  Blocks  West  of  the  Union 


Bolton’s  i 

\pco 

COORS 

1  (Reg.  or  Lite) 

1 2  pk.  $3.99 
case  $7.49 

BUSCH 

1 2  pk.  $3.99 
case  $7.39 

OLD  MILWAUKEE 
(Reg.  or  Lite) 

1 2  pk.  $3.99 
case  $7.29  1 

MILLER  LITE 

case  $8.99  1 

200  W.  BREMER 

352-9883  1 
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Knights  give  fast-break  clinic  in  opener 


Freshman  Angle  Brown  helped  guide  the  Knights 
past  Iowa  Wesleyan  Friday.  John  Ross  photo. 


by  TIM  MANNING 

The  women’s  basketball  team  gave  a  clinic  on  how 
(  to  run  the  fast  break  in  its  opening  win  over  Iowa 
Wesleyan,  77-72,  in  the  Wartburg  Tip-Off  Tourna¬ 
ment  in  Knights  Gymnasium  Friday. 

A  quick  Knight  guard  court  helped  cause  25  tur¬ 
novers  and  initiated  numerous  fast  breaks  that  turned 
into  scores,  All  five  starters  for  the  Knights  scored  in 
double  figures. 

"We  have  more  experience  in  the  guard  court,  and 
they  are  quicker  than  they  have  been  in  the  past,” 
Coach  Kathy  Meyer  said.  "We  have  the  speed  to  run 
fastbreaks,  and  that  will  be  one  of  our  strong  points.” 

The  Knights  started  out  shaky  in  the  first  half,  as 
they  were  outrebounded,  23-14,  and  Iowa  Wesleyan 
shot  68  percent  from  the  field. 

The  Knights  hung  close  by  forcing  18  turnovers, 
and  Wesleyan  led  37-34  at  the  half. 

"I  knew  we  needed  to  work  on  rebounding,"  Meyer 
said.  "They  hesitated  a  little  tonight,  but  that  is  attrib¬ 
uted  to  our  first  game." 

The  Knights  looked  like  a  different  team  in  the 
second  half  and  gave  a  rebounding  clinic  of  their 
own,  as  they  brought  down  26  errant  shots,  com¬ 


pared  to  Iowa  Wesleyan's  16.  The  team  also  shot  54 
percent  from  the  field  in  the  second  half. 

“We  did  much  better  in  the  second  half  after 
switching  to  a  zone,”  Meyer  said.  "They  kept  it  close 
because  of  their  good  outside  shooting.” 

The  veterans  led  the  scoring  attack.  Senior  guard 
Cindy  Suess  led  the  way  with  12  of  her  team-high  16 
points  in  the  second  half. 

“Sindy  [Suess]  has  learned  the  team-concept  of 
the  game  which  has  made  her  a  much  better  player,” 
Meyer  said.  “She  has  learned  a  lot,  and  is  a  hard 
worker." 

Other  starters  in  double  figures  were  junior  center 
Sue  Klausen,  who  had  14  points;  senior  forward 
Sharon  Ubben,  who  had  12  points;  and  senior  guard 
LeAnn  Bollum  and  senior  forward  Sandy  Bill  each 
had  10  points.  Bill  also  led  the  team  with  nine 
rebounds. 

Iowa  Wesleyan  was  paced  by  junior  guard  Dee 
Cameron,  who  had  20  points.  Junior  center  Cathy 
Borck  had  a  team-high  nine  rebounds. 

The  Knights  will  travel  to  Orange  City  Friday,  Nov. 
23,  to  face  Northwestern.  The  game  will  begin  at  5:30 
p.m. 


Heisman  dream  becomes  reality  at  banquet 


Dreams  come  true. 

When  the  "Snake  for  Heisman" 
committee  formed  earlier  this  fall, 
few  believed  their  hero,  senior  quar¬ 
terback  Gary  Walljasper,  had  any 
chance  at  winning  the  Heisman 
trophy. 

But  Saturday,  the  committee’s 
dream  came  true,  thanks  to  the  hard 
work  of  several  college  administra¬ 
tors,  as  Walljasper  received  the 
Heisman  trophy  at  the  annual  foot¬ 
ball  banquet. 

Time  out.  The  Heisman  Trophy 
awarded  to  a  Division  III  quaterback? 

Walljasper  was  awarded  the  John 
Heisman  trophy,  by  John  Heisman 
himself. 

This  Heisman,  though,  isn't  the 
famous  football  coach  and  the 
trophy  he  was  awarding  was  a  bit  dif¬ 
ferent  than  the  one  given  to  the  top 
college  football  player  yearly  by  the 
Downtown  Athletic  Club  in  New  York. 

John  Heisman,  a  decendant  of  the 
famous  coach. hadn’t  heard  of  Gary 
Walljasper  or  even  Wartburg  College 
until  last  week. 

But  Heismairwas  part  of  a  special 
presentation  which  culminated  the 
hard  work  of  several  people. 

If  you  will  recall,  "Snake  for  Heis¬ 
man”  mania  swept  the  campus  ear¬ 
lier  when  a  group  of  students 
decided  to  promote  Walljasper 
through  buttons,  shirts  and  an  all¬ 
campus  party.  Profits  from  sales  are 
earmarked  for  the  Bremwood  Luthe¬ 
ran  Children’s  Home  in  Waverly. 


The  campaign  got  a  shot  in  the 
arm  from  the  Iowa  Boy,  Chuck 
Offenburger,  who  promoted  the 
committee  and  Walljasper  in  a  Des 
Moines  Register  column. 

A  week  before  the  football  ban¬ 
quet,  President  Robert  Vogel 
decided  he’d  get  in  on  the  act,  and 
take  the  “Snake  for  Heisman"  cam¬ 
paign  one  step  further. 

Vogel  had  Public  Information 
Director  Duane  Schroeder  begin 
looking  for  a  Heisman  to  give  the 
award  to  Walljasper. 

Schroeder  scoured  Phonebooks 
and  found  John  Heisman,  a  resident 
of  Waukesha,  Wl. 

Vogel  then  contacted  Heisman  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  present  the 
Heisman  Trophy  to  Walljasper  over 
the  phone. 

After  the  two  talked  further,  Heis¬ 
man  was  invited,  at  the  college's 
expense,  to  come  to  Waverly  and 
present  Walljasper  with  the  award. 

At  the  awards  ceremony,  Vogel, 
sporting  a  "Snake  for  Heisman"  but¬ 
ton,  got  up  and  began  to  talk  about 
the  Heisman  Trophy. 

“I  didn’t  have  a  clue  as  to  what  was 
going  on,"  Walljasper  said.  "He 
[Vogel]  kept  talking  about  the  trophy 
and  looking  at  me.” 

Walljasper  soon  found  out  what 
was  going  on,  though.  Vogel  intro¬ 
duced  John  Heisman,  who  would 
give  the  award  to  Walljasper. 

Walljasper  was  very  appreciative  of 
the  work  that  went  into  giving  him 


When  a  group  of  students  started  a  committee  to  raise  money  for  the  Bremwoot 
Children’s  Home,  they  never  dreamed  of  the  long-reaching  enthusiasm  the) 
would  create.  Senior  quarterback  Gary  Walljasper  (8)  helped  create  the  Interest 
Walljasper  received  his  “Heisman  Trophy”  Saturday. 


the  award,  which  was  an  old  football 
shoe,  spray-painted  bronze  and 
mounted  on  a  plaque.  The  inscrip¬ 
tion  "The  John  Heisman  Family 
Trophy"  was  engraved  on  the 
plaque. 

"It  was  really  nice  and  thoughtful,” 


Walljasper  said  of  Vogel’s  work.  “I’m 
sure  it  took  a  lot  of  time  and  work. 

"It  was  really  niceHor  Heisman  to 
come  down,  too,"  Walljasper  said.  "It 
looked  like  he  [Heisman]  had  a  good 
time.  And  that’s  what  it’s  all  about." 


Use  the 
Welcome 
Wagon 
Coupons 


LiebAu's  Sim'dly  HaIr 

Pk  >52  >469 


Unisex 
is  running 
rampant. 
Now  you 
need  the 
perfect 
1984  cut. 

Bold  lines 
cut  into  a 
pseudo¬ 
geometric 
shape. 

Styled  for 
a  natural, 
tousled 
look  with 
Redken® 
products. 


CLASSIFIED 


For  Rent: 

Two  bedroom  house 
close  to  Wartburg. 
Stove,  refrigerator, 
new  furnace  and  water 
heater. 


Phone  352-3527 
after  5  P.M. 


Happy 

Thanksgiving 
from  the 

Trumpet  staff 


JOE’S  KNIGHT  HAWK 

MONDAY,  NOV.  19 

$BUCK  BURRITOSS  (reg.  $1.50) 

.  ALL  NtTE! 

ICE  COLD  PITCHERS 

1  — 7:00  to  10:00  $2.50  —  10: 

TUESDAY,  NOV.  20 

2  —  FER  TACOS  (2  for  $  1.00) 

MIXED  DRINKS  85C 
4:00  TIL  CLOSING 

mm . gii  |§§ 
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Knights  place  two  in  Luther  Tourney 


by  CRAIG  SESKER 

A  youthful  Knight  wrestling  squad 
got  its  first  taste  of  action  at  the  Luther 
Takedown  Tournament  in  Decoarah 
Saturday,  but  only  managed  to  place 
two  wrestlers. 

Placing  for  the  Knights  were  senior 
Scott  Ruhnke,  second  at  190  pounds, 
and  freshman  Matt  Parmely,  who  cap¬ 
tured  third  at  158  pounds. 

Ruhnke  recorded  two  falls  and  a 
decision  to  clinch  the  White  Division 
crown.  He  then  lost  to  All-American 
Dale  Lawrence  of  Central,  the  Blue 
Division  winner,  14-2.  The  battle  was  a 
rematch  of  the  1983  Iowa  Intercolle¬ 
giate  Athletic  Conference  (MAC)  cham¬ 
pionship,  where  Lawrence  also  pre¬ 
vailed. 

Parmely  breezed  through  the  Red 
Division  field,  pinning  three  foes  and 
conquering  another  by  technical  fall. 


The  young  Knight  placed  third  after 
dropping  a  hard-fought  decision  to 
Doug  Rogers  of  Luther. 

Although  Ruhnke  and  Parmely  were 
the  only  place  winners  for  Wartburg, 
Coach  Dick  Walker  was  satisifed  with 
the  overall  performance  of  his  squad, 
which  boast  only  four  upperclassmen. 

"We  got  quite  a  bit  of  mat  time,” 
Walker  said.  "No  one  was  hurt  and  I 
was  pleased  with  our  physical  condi¬ 
tioning,  so  that  was  encouraging.  We're 
in  pretty  good  shape." 

The  tournament  provided  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  the  young  mat- 
men  to  gain  much  needed  experience. 
Walker  saw  some  positive  results,  but 
said  his  team  has  a  lot  of  work  to  do. 

“We  have  a  lot  of  technique  to  work 
on,"  Walker  said.  “We  need  to  learn  to 
adjust  our  style  to  the  level  of  competi¬ 
tion  we're  facing.  In  some  instances, 


we  did  poorly  because  a  big  move 
would  take  us  out  of  a  close  match." 

With  the  advent  of  a  new  rule  in 
which  a  match  is  stopped  when  a  15- 
point  difference  exist  between  oppo¬ 
nents,  takedowns  are  becoming  a  more 


vital  aspect  of  college  wrestling. 

Walker  agrees  that  the  technical  fall 
will  make  the  takedown  a  more  intrical 
part  of  a  match,  but  he  doesn’t  think  it 
will  eliminate  the  fail  or  lessen  its 
magnitude. 

“It  will  keep  people  hustling,”  he 


said.  “If  someone  can  take  you  down 
the  easiest  way  to  win  is  to  take  you 
down  and  let  you  up.  If  a  guy's  physi¬ 
cal  and  a  pinner,  I  think  he’ll  still  work 
for  the  fall." 

Although  no  team  scoring  was  kept, 


the  Knights  were  able  to  see  how  they 
can  compete  against  1 1  AC  foes  Luther, 
Central,  Simpson  and  Dubuque. 

The  Knights  will  compete  in  the 
Cornell  Invitational  Nov.  24  and  against 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  Platville 
Nov.  28. 


“We  got  in  quite  a  bit  of  mat  time.  No  one 
was  hurt  and  I  was  pleased  with  our  physi¬ 
cal  conditioning,  so  that  was  encouraging. 
We’re  in  pretty  good  shape.  ’’—Dick  Walker 


Offense  struggles 

Second  half  defense  leads  to  varsity  victory 


by  MICHAEL  B.  WIRTH 

A  stingy  second  half  defense  that 
allowed  only  21  points  in  24  minutes  of 
play  helped  the  Knight  varsity  men’s 
basketball  team  destroy  the  junior 
varisty  squad,  136-77. 

The  first  half  didn't  go  quite  that 
easy  for  the  varsity,  though,  as  the 
junior  varsity  was  within  1 1  at  halftime, 
61-50.  The  junior  varsity  shot  53.6 
percent,  while  the  varsity  shot  51.1 
oercent  from  the  floor  in  the  first  half. 

“In  the  first  half  I  thought  we  played 
very  poor  defense,"  Coach 
Buzz  Leviok  said.  "I  think  we  did  a  lot 
better  job  defensively  in  the  second 
half." 

Despite  the  strong  defensive 
showing,  Levick  wasn’t  impressed  with 
his  first  unit’s  play. 

“I  thought  the  second  group  played 


pretty  well,"  Levick  said.  “Our  first  unit 
played  in  spurts.  That  first  group  made 
too  many  mistakes." 

Levick  feels  that  bis  bench  could 
play  a  key  role  in  any  success  the 
Knights  have  this  season. 

"We’re  under  the  impression  that  it 
[the  bench]  might  be  one  of  our 
strengths,"  Levick  said.  “We  think  we 
have  pretty  good  depth. 

“Our  guards  on  second  team  [junior 
Bob  Newbrough  and  sophomore  Barry 
Huber]  did  a  pretty  good  job,"  Levick 
said. 

The  Knights  also  committed  23  turn¬ 
overs,  a  statistic  that  didn't  bother 
Levick  too  much  because  of  the  scrim¬ 
mage’s  format. 

"We  like  to  be  under  12  [turnovers] 
most  of  the  time,"  Levick  said.  "When 


you  have  to  change  the  teams  all  the 
time,  you  just  get  out  there  and  get  in 
the  groove  and  you  have  to  put  in  a 
new  group.  I  think  anytime  you  do 
that,  you  have  far  more  errors." 

Levick  was  especially  pleased  with 
the  play  of  freshman  center  Art  Sathoff, 
who  collected  14  points  and  five  steals 
for  the  varsity. 

"He's  a  very  competitive  player," 
Levick  said.  "He’s  going  to  make  some 
mistakes  [because  of  his  youth],  but 
we  all  realize  that.  He'll  smooth  out." 

Levick  also  said  that  junior  Lance 
Van  Deest  needs  to  shoot  more  for  the 
Knights  this  season. 

"He’s  one  of  the  best  shooters  on 
the  team,"  Levick  said.  “When  he  only 
gets  six  shots,  it’s  a  shame.  He’s  one  of 
the  players  that’s  going  to  have  to  get 


in  double  figures  for  us.” 

Levick  also  said  that  his  squad's 
offense  needs  to  improve  before  they 
open  this  weekend  against  Westmar 
and  Dordt. 

"We  didn’t  run  our  offense  very  well 
tonight,”  Levick  said.  “We  struggled.” 

Levick  also  said  that  his  Knights  will 
have  to  work  on  their  transition  game. 

“We're  still  going  to  work  on  our 
transition  and  getting  the  ball  down 
the  floor  fast."  Levick  said.  "The 
problem  with  our  transition  game  is 
that  we  didn't  do  what  we’ve  been 
doing  in  practice.” 

Offensively  the  varsity  wasjed  by 
sophomore  Jeff  Heckroth  (18)  and 
junior  Ward  Prine  (14). 

The  junior  varsity  was  led  by 
freshman  Vance  Severson's  1 0  points. 


Knights  gridders  alter  1 4  school  records 


Central  may  have  taken  the  Iowa  Intercollegiate 
Athletic  Conference  (MAC)  title  away  from  Wartburg, 
but  the  Knights  accomplished  a  lot  in  their  7-2 
campaign. 

The  Knights  collected  14  school  records,  most  of 
which  involved  the  Knights’  passing  game. 

Senior  Gary  Walljasper  increased  four  of  his  school 
passing  records.  Walljasper  increased  his  most 
passes  completed  (career)  from  431  to  537.  He  also 
increased  total  passing  (career)  from  5,717  to  7,205, 
total  offense  (career)  from  5,133  to  6,  470  and  most 


touchdowns  passing  (career)  from  39  to  49. 

Walljasper  also  holds  the  school  record  for  most 
passes  completed  (season  and  game),  total  passing 
(game),  total  passing  (season)  and  total  passing 
touchdowns  (season). 

At  the  other  end  of  a  lot  of  those  passes  was  Junior 
Dave  Koll. 

Koll  took  three  school  records  and  tied  another. 
Koll  took  the  records  for  most  passes  received  (sea¬ 
son)  by  upping  the  mark  from  46  to  51,  most  passes 
received  (career)  and  most  pass  receiving  yardage 


(career).  Also  tied  the  record  for  most  touchdown 
passes  in  a  season  (seven). 

Junior  Jay  Topp  took  two  records  of  his  own.  He 
tied  Walljasper’s  record  for  most  touchdown  passes 
in  a  game  (four)  and  set  the  school  record  for  most 
points  after  touchdown  (season),  collecting  36  PATs. 

The  Knights  offense  also  saw  several  records  fall. 
The  Knights  upped  the  most  points  scored  in  a  sea¬ 
son  from  303  to  336 and  the  most  touchdowns  scored 
in  a  season  from  39  to  46. 


For  the  Serious  Sportsman  — 

Outdoor  Escape 

Stop  in  and  see  our 
Hunting  Season  Specials 

Ammunition  and  Hunting  Supplies  Available 

221  E.  Bremer  Ave.  Waverly  352-2717 


Waverly  r|gT 
Dress  Club  li  1 


“Cleaners  Who  Clean” 


203  W.  Bremer  Ave.  352-3148 


CLASSIFIED 


Childcare/Boston  A  rea 
Families  seek  live-in 
childcare  workers. 
Many  openings,  one 
year  commitment,  ex¬ 
cellent  salaries.  Allene 
Fisch  Childcare  Place¬ 
ment  Service,  149 
Buckminster  Fid., 
Brookline,  MA.  (617) 
566-6294 


SHOP: 

books,  records, 
stereos,  jewelry,  coats, 
scarves,  caps,  gifts, 
health  snacks,  fur¬ 
niture,  and  craft  items 
at:  Riverbank  Treasures 
89  E.  Bremer  352-2141 


WILLOW  LAWN  SHOPPING  CENTER 


Open  8  a  m.  to  10  p.m.  Seven  Days  a  Week. 


$7.00  Off  any  Slacks  or  Jeans 
with  Wartburg  I.D. 

(Coupon  good  through  November  30) 


Mw.-Stt.,  9:00-5:00 
Tfcurwfiy  Evening  BB  9:00  p.m. 


